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84 Lampsilis ovata vent. 
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Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 
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The Prairie Mirage. 



BY HOWARD C. BROWN. 



Strange is it indeed, that to so many persons who have spent their 
lives upon the prairie, a mirage is something which is far distant; 
a thing entirely unrelated to their life. Many persons associate the 
mirage only with the desert. This seems odd enough when one 
considers the many beautiful mirages which appear in the prairie 
skies when a reflected grass area seems only a further extension of 
the vast, real stretch, which, in great, gentle waves of Titanic 
magnitude, roll, of a prairie morning, in undulating green, wind 
responsiveness, under the lifting sun. Few things can inspire one 
with more sincere thoughts of the greatness of the universe, ( than 
can the wide stretches of prairie of our land. And the mirages are 
interesting to me in that they were often so thoroughly linked, in 
the past, with the life of the pioneer. 

If he loved beauty, the pioneer never ceased to revel in those 
wondrous reflections. But the mirage was not alone a thing of 
beauty. If it mirrored an enemy's camp, in time of hostilities, 
it served a utilitarian purpose. But to those who did not love it 
for its beauty, and for whom it served no real purpose, still it became 
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an object of wonder, and they never ceased to marvel at the unusual 
phenomenon. 

Mrs. Maude A. Fenton, a member of the California Natural- 
ist Club, is a thorough lover of beauty. For a number of years 
she lived near Indian Head, Canada. Writing of those years, 
she said that her most pleasant memories of Canada were centered 
about her enjoyment of the wild flowers, the northern lights, and 
the mirages. Speaking of the last mentioned, she says, "Situated 
some seven miles from Indian Head, was the Squirrel Hill, at the 
foot of which was a very large spring of water. From it the town 
of Indian Head had its water piped to the town. One bright, 
frosty morning in the spring of 1907, we noticed what we thought 
to be about half a mile away, this hill with all the trees, hollows 
and the place where the spring was, showing quite plainly. On 
speaking to others about it, they said, 'Yes, but you saw the hill 
when the mirage was on, for it is over seven miles away." 

"Another time in November, 1908, one bright, clear morning 
I thought that some one had been moving a house and left it in the 
corner of the pasture land, about one-fourth of a mile away. Both 
Mr. Fenton and I were deceived into thinking that it was a real 
house which had been moved during the night, for we knew that 
it had not been there the day before. On closer examination we 
found it to be our neighbor's house some two miles away, to the- 
north-east. It stayed there about two hours, and then gradually 
faded away, back to the place where it belonged. 

" During the same winter, we had the chance of seeing the most 
beautiful one of all, the Katepwa valley. This valley is situated 
some fourteen miles from Indian Head, and sixteen miles from 
where we lived. Lake Katepwa is in the center of this valley, and 
surrounding it are quite high hills with trees, shrubbery, hollows 
and roads. Also, a few houses. Snow was on the ground. As we 
had been there a couple of times it did not take us long to name 
the place. It looked very natural. This was brought to our view 
about a mile away. The Hills lay to the south-west of us, the 
house to the north-east, and the valley north-west, and every- 
thing showed right side up. These mirages always occurred in 
the morning, just about sunrise. We never saw one in the 
evening." 

One of the most interesting references to the prairie mirage 
which I have yet found, is in J. W. Winkley's "John Brown, the 
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Hero." He tells about a horseman who had been riding full speed 
up the creek, one morning in 1856, and who stopped at their 
cabin door. The horseman brought news that the Ruffians were 
over the border, upon them again, in strong force. He was a 
messenger from the Middle River region, and had been dispatched 
to them by his comrades in distress. His mission was, of course, 
to secure help. The need was urgent. Then there comes the 
description of the mirage, "As the speaker drew his narration to 
a close, all present instinctively turned their eyes in the direction 
whence he had come: namely, toward the south-east. There a 
sight met our gaze that riveted us to the spot — a spectacle as 
marvelous as it was beautiful, and singularly confirmatory of our 
informer's words. To our utter astonishment we looked directly 
at that moment into the enemy's camp twenty miles away, though 
seemingly less than a quarter of that distance. It was one of those 
peculiar phenomena, rarely seen on the water and less frequently 
on the land, and more wonderful in the latter case when it does 
thus appear, because the more perfect and on a grander scale: 
the mirage." 

"The prairie mirage is of wondrous beauty. It is usually in the 
autumn, when all the atmospheric conditions are favorable, that 
these strange illusions take place on the prairie ocean. Along the 
eastern horizon, near sunrise, a narrow belt of silver light appears. 
As it grows broader the silvery gray of its lower side changes 
slightly golden. Fleecy clouds above the belt take on a yellow red. 
The grayish shadows of the dawn lift slowly from the earth. Just 
before the red disk of the sun peers above the horizon-line, one 
sees in the sky the landscape of trees, of waving grasses or grain, 
or rocks and hills, held together as it were by threads of yellow and 
gray and azure. The earth stands inverted in the air. 

"The groundwork of this illusion is grayish, semi-opaque mist; 
and the objects are seen' standing or moving along in it. The feet 
of animals and of men, the trunks of trees, the rocks and hillocks, 
are set in this aqueous soil. When the conditions are perfect, 
objects far beyond the range of vision over the prairie are brought 
near and into plain view of the beholder. 

"That morning was such a time and afforded such a scene. 
There was the camp of the enemy,— miles away, as has been said, — 
mirrored perfectly and beautifully on the sky, every feature of it 
traced with the minuteness of a line-engraving. By the aid of our 
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military field-glass we could see the early risers moving through 
the campground; the horses standing patiently outside awaiting 
their morning meal; the positions of the pickets keeping guard; 
the tent doors flapping in the slight breeze or swaying back and 
forth as the men made egress or entrance. Even the curling smoke 
of the newly kindled flame, as it ascended upward, curiously 
traced itself visibly to the eye." 

I was greatly interested in the mirages of which Iowan early 
settlers have told. And I wanted to know also, how far the 
mirage could be seen. In answer to my inquiries, Mr. Clement «L. 
Webster, who has for years been collecting pioneer data, writes, 
"I do not just as this moment recall of my having personally seen 
one of the mirages in this part- of the west (Iowa) but I recall the 
description which some of the old settlers have given to them, 
which they saw in the north-central part, and north-west parts of 
Iowa, in the very early days. As they described them to me, they 
must have been reflections of the South Dakota prairies. I was 
very familiar with mirages in the south-west." 

One of the most recent mirages of the north-central Iowa 
region, of which I have any record, was one which was seen at 
Charles City, Iowa, by Mrs. Mary Dutton. ' ' It was November 29th, 
1918, or there about, that I saw this reflection," writes Mrs. Dutton. 
" I hastily threw a shawl about my shoulders and stood alone in the 
dingy light of the old attic, in the cold, for one and a half hours, 
wrapped in awe. I did not realize that time was passing, until my 
mother became alarmed at my long absence. I found that to view 
it from the ground gave a distinctly different impression. Our 
house is on a hill and from the third story window I got the best 
view. The clouds seemed to change and form different, angles when 
I got up stairs. The heavens, for the entire circle around was 
beautifully colored with stripings of pink and green, seemed to 
glow. This alone was most beautiful. At the movies when they 
run the pictures and adds so that they appear liks kaleidoscopic 
bits of color or form, and then seem to slide unbidden to position, 
until the picture desired has materialized, you have an effect which 
is not unlike that which is witnessed at the beginning of the reflec- 
tion. All of the arrangements of cloud and color were finally 
produced, and the almost perfect reflection was displayed. It 
remained for analysis and comprehension for some time, practically 
unchanged, making recognition quite certain, and not allowing 
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chance for imagination, in a chance cloud formation. The sun was 
setting in that great blaze of subdued red, and was farther west 
than the mirage. The clouds which bore the mirage hung unsus- 
pended to the south and between us and the horizon, which held 
yet another bank of strangely shaped, gray clouds. As to the 
details of the mirage, I know that it was the Mississippi bluffs 
which I saw reflected. There was the main river, the further bank 
being indistinct, but the blu s on this side were very plain. And 
yet towards me from the river, was an inlet or a back water pond, 
that was very distinct. The shore line of this showed a boulder 
in the edge of the water." 

The Mississippi bluffs are fully one-hundred miles distant 
from Charles City, where the mirage appeared. The same night 
that this appeared, I had noticed the wondrous colors of the sky, 
and had telephoned Mrs. Dutton to watch them. But they were 
going so very fast, that by the time I got back to my observation 
post, I did not see the same thing which I had phoned about. Then 
I was busied, and ceased in my watch. And it was apparently at 
that time that the real mirage began to shape itself. 

There is no river the size of the Mississippi and with the 
blu:ffs margining it, any place near Charles City. It is a long way 
for a reflection to carry, but the vivid description which has been 
given is one of the most interesting of those which I have thus far 
found. The atmospheric conditions are such that the mirage might 
easily appear at that time. Most of the ones described have been 
in the early morning. This was just as the sun was setting. If the 
sun had dropped below the horizon, then its last rays might have 
been spent in illuminating just such a reflection as this. The 
distinct manner of the reflection considering the distance, is one 
of the most unusual characters of it. 

There is much to be learned about the prairie mirage. Many 
persons could add information concerning it, which would be of 
value to the collector of data on our natural phenomena. I have 
collected here some references which I have had of the mirage. 
There is much which is now waiting to be collected. The lips of 
the old settlers yet mumble the stories of the early days. But the 
mumbling will cease e'er long, and then we will not have the 
records which we should most carefully have collected. Let us 
then get to work and secure these records before it is too late. All 
that deals with the early life of the pioneer is sacred to the memory 
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of the men who live after him. The mirage is only one-thing which 
entered into his life. He was intoxicated at times with the beauty 
and stunned with the wonder of it. Let us too infuse into our 
beings some of the wonder and beauty which maintained the 
pioneer. 



Bird Nests Found at Spring Ledge in 1919. 



BY FRANK C. EVANS. 



I have just completed a record of the bird nests found at Spring 
Ledge, near Grawfordsville, Indiana, during the past summer, and 
I thought perhaps the readers of the American Midland Naturalist 
might be interested in the result. I located 146 nests on the grounds, 
and since the leaves have fallen, have found several others; but 
these are not included in the record. There were twenty-six species 
as follows : — 

Green Heron 1 Flicker 4 

Robin 18 Sparrow Hawk 1 

Baltimore Oriole 3 Orchard Oriole. 1 

House Wren 14 Cuckoo, Yellow-billed 3 

Mourning Dove. 14 Warbling Vireo 3 

Brown Thrasher 3 Catbird 3 

Bluebird 6 Chimney Swift 2 

Chipping Sparrow 5 Hummingbird 2 

Red-headed Woodpecker 2 Meadowlark 6 

Purple Martin 38 Maryland Yellow-throat 1 

Blue Jay 1 Red-winged Blackbird 3 

Kingbird 1 Cedarbird 2 

Phoebe 2 Crested Flycatcher 1 

I put up sixty-six nesting boxes and shelves — fifty-five boxes and 
eleven shelves. Twenty-eight boxes were used. Six of the boxes 
were used twice, and three, three times. Twenty-seven boxes were 
not used. Eight of these were in the immediate vicinity of a sparrow 
hawk's nest, which I think account for their not being occupied. 
Of the eleven shelter shelves, five were used, all by robins. 

Our Martin colony was considerably larger this year, and was a 
source of continual delight throughout the summer. Among our 
prized nests was a hummingbird's, situated on a limb about six 
feet above a large spring. If I had been permitted to select the lo- 
cation, I could not have picked a more picturesque spot. It was a 



